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contemporary Winckelmann has much more to say
that matters. Winckelmann was the discoverer of
ancient beauty for northern Europe; in his famous
phrase, "edle Einfalt und stille Grosse", he revealed,
as in a flash, what the whole Renaissance movement
had failed to grasp, that Greek beauty is a serene
thing, that its greatness lies in its simplicity. But
there were limits to Winckelmann's revelation; he
had at bottom an antiquarian type of mind, a mind
that rose to mighty deductions by virtue of a rare
faculty for casting itself back into a remote past; but
he lacked the life-giving power of linking up the past
with the present, and thereby giving the latter greater
depth and fullness. He taught us that the gods of
Greece were beautiful eidola of humanity; but his
gods were, after all, lifeless gods, marble gods, gods of
the museum. He saw them with cold, rationalistic
eyes as symbols of a remote beauty, or even as mere
schematic allegories. Winckelmann and Lessing
caught a glimpse of the promised land, but it was
given to neither of them to take possession of it.
They magnificently prepared the way for the coming
of the gods of Greece; but they were not onlookers
at their triumphal entry into German literature; they
failed to reconcile the symbols of ancient beauty with
the ideals of the modern world.

Meanwhile, side by side with the labours of these
great classic minds to force antiquity to give up its
secret, we have other evidence that the Greek gods
were indispensable for eighteenth-century poetry.
There is the gay jingling verse of the anacreonticists
in France and in Germany; but the only Olympians
these poets cared for were Bacchus and Venus, whom
they made the symbols of a light and frivolous critic-
ism of life and its lighter joys. Or again, there are
the delicate Dresden-china nymphs and fauns of
Gessner's mythological world, strange, sentimental
perversions of Theocritus. But these were only
little enclaves of artificial dalliance; still the bridge